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Cent, Continental Currency Designs 


Results First Presented 
At Grand Central’s Show 


The origins of the designs for 
the 1787 Fugio cenfs and Con- 
tinental Currency have been a 
puzzle to numismatists for al- 
most 200 years. The following 
study by Eric P. Newman, St. 
Louis numismatic scholar, pre- 
sents some answers based on a 
thorough research of the histor- 
ical background of the areas in- 
volved. 


Newman’s discussion was first 
presented as a speech at the 
Grand Central Coin convention 
in New York City in November. 
For reference works used in the 
article and additional illus- 
trations see the article published 
in the December, 1966, issue of 
The Numismatist. Coin World 
presents Mr. Newman’s_ talk 
through his courtesy, and spe- 
cial permission from The Nu- 
mismatist and Editor Glenn B. 
Smedley. 


By Eric P. Newman 


The charm and quaintness of 
the emblems and mottoes on 
Continental Currency from 1775 
to 1779 have often given rise to 
inquiries as to their source but 
apparently no specific answers 
were heretofore available. The 
emblems and mottoes were mes- 
sages of hope and courage for 
the American cause during the 
Revolutionary War and were in- 
tended to cfeate confidence in 
_the unity and dignity of the 
government under the 


ites and American Congress 


We Are One designs are the 


most important of these devices 
because their appearance on the 
February 17, 1776, Continental 
Currency paper money was re- 


he Fugio sundial, Mind Your 
port 


sponsible for their use both on 


the 1776 Continental Currency — 


coinage and in slightly modified 
form on the first official coin 
of the United States, the 1787 
Fugio Cent. 

The old challenge to deter- 
mine who was the creator of 
the fascinating artistry of the 
Fugio design was expressed in 
1957 as: ‘‘How do you go about 
answering a supposedly unan- 
swerable question, such as, who 
designed the Fu gio cent, and 
how come?” It was always ob- 
vious that the advice that time 
flies, so mind your business, was 
an aphorism typical of the say- 
ings of Benjamin Franklin’s fic- 
titious philosopher, Poor Rich- 
ard. However, the source of the 
many other emblems and mot- 
toes had never been researched. 


In the ten issues of Contin-’ 
ental Currency the designers 
used an aggregate of 22 circular 
emblem and motto devices. 
Each denomination was keyed 
to one insignia for identification 
convenience. An analysis of 
some new findings as to the 
origin of these emblems and 
mottoes may lead toward the 
elusive goal. ; 

An early comment as to the 
source of these devices was 
made by Samuel Breck in 1843 
in his “Historical Sketch of Con- 
tinental Paper Money,” (p. 14) 
when he included the following 
hearsay: “Those devices and 


pithy. sentences are said to have — 


Franklin and Charles Thompson, 


aided by the Latinists of the 


J. Hammond Trumbull, a nu-— 
mismatist, of Hartford, Conn., 
wrote a letter to the editor of 
the American Journal of Numis- 
matics dated July 3, 1875, which 


Continental Currency $2 note issued according to resolution of 
November 29, 1775, carries design attributed to book by Camer- 
arius. Design is reversed from the one used in the Camerarius 


volume, illustrated in accompanying photo. 


Fs 
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Continental Currency $30 note issued May 10, 1775, with motto, 
“Si Recte Facies (If You Have Lived Righteously)”’, is attributed 
to Camerarius. 


included the following com- 
ment: 
“The devices on Continental 


- bills may have been selected 


posed by Benjamin 


and, some of them, adapted by 
Judge Hopkinson; but in no oth- 
er sense can they be regarded 
as his production. Most of them_ 
are taken from emblem books, 
or from Dutch medals of the 
previous century.” 

In the summer of 1917 while 
preparing his dissertation for 
his doctorate at Harvard Uni- 
versity, George E. Hastings dis- 
covered some unpublished cor- 
-respondence that had passed be- 
tween Francis Hopkinson and 
the Continental Congress during 
1780. These communications re- 
lated to the claim of Francis 
Hopkinson for compensation for 
various designs which he stat- 
ed he had created. He included 


in his ‘‘Labours of Fancy” such - 


major items as the Flag of the 
United States of America, sev- 
en devices for the Continental 
Currency, the Seal of the Board 
of Treasury, the Great Seal of 
the United States of America, 
etc. 


While consideration of his 


claim, and its subsequent denial 
on August 23, 1781, was includ- 
ed in the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress, the fact that 
devices on Continental Curren- 
cy were an element in the 
claim was not evident until 
Hastings disclosed it. 


The knowledge of the details 
of the Francis Hopkinson claim 
gave rise to speculation that 
Hopkinson might have created 
the Fugio design rather 
Franklin. Who created the 
emblems and mottoes cont 
to be sidetracked. 
Th Se 
n 
1775, contained eleven emblems 


and mottoes, the mottoes all be- 


ing in Latin. There was an im- 
mediate interest in the mean- 


ing of this imagery. A transla- 


tion and detailed explanation of 


their meaning was promptly: 


“Tribulatio Ditat”’ (Affliction 
Enriches) drawing it used on ac- 
companying $2 Continental Cur- 
rency note. Shown is page from 
Camerarius book. 


“Si Recte Facies” (If You 
Have Lived Righteously) is the 
motif of the $30 Continental Cur- 
rency note design attributed 
to this book by Camerarius. 


~ you,” 


an: had. 


ental Currency dated May 10, 


The “Fugio” sundial—Mind Your Business insignia and the 
13 linked states—American Congress We are One design are the 
most important Continental Currency devices—they first appeared 
on the February 17, 1776, Continental Currency paper money and 
then on the 1776 Continental Currency coinage. Later they were 
modified slightly for the first official U. S. coin, the 1787 Fugio— 


cent. 


published in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of September 20, 1775, 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine 


in December, 1775, and in al- 


manacs of the period. 

This data has been copied and 
condensed in both early and re- 
cent catalogs on the subject. 
Yet there has never been any 
information published as to its 
source. - ' 

In 1964 the author wrote Ed- 
win Wolf 2nd, well - known bib- 
liographic scholar and _librari- 
an of the Library Company of 


Philadelphia, asking what em- 


blem or motto books were in 
Philadelphia in 1775 and if they 
contained any emblems or mot- 


toes used on Continental Cur- 


rency. 
His reply, “I hit pay dirt for 
was succinct and so he 


eir 


emblem with motto in the 1660 
Amsterdam edition of “Idea - 


Principia Christiano — Politi- 
ci Symbolis ci expressa,” by 
Diego Saavedra. oe 
An even greater surprise was 
that the four - volume Camer- 
arius work had Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s handwritten shelf marks, 
C 22 N 24, C 22 N 25 and C 22 
N 26, respectively, in the last 
three volumes. These books had 
therefore been part of Frank- 
lin’s library. The Saavedra had 
been rebound and any shelf 


mark identification it might 


have had was lost. 

After Benjamin Franklin’s 
death in 1790 his library passed 
to his grandson, Temple Frank- 
lin, who, before leaving for Eu- 
rope, promptly disposed of the 
library to Robert Morris Jr. By 
1801.the library was offered for 
sale in Philadelphia by Nicho- 
las G. Dufief, a bookseller, from 
whom William McKenzie bought 
many of the books for his col- 
lection. In 1828 McKenzie gave 
the scarce Camerarius and the 
Saavedra publications to the 
Library Company of Philadel- 
phia (established in 1731). 

The Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress show that on 
June 23, 1775, when matters con-. 
cerning the May 10, 1775, issue 


of Continental Currency were 


being authorized, Benjamin 
Franklin was one of five per- 
sons selecied to ‘be a commit- 
tee to get proper plates en- 
graved, to provide paper and to 
agree with printers to print the 
above bills.” 


Thus Franklin’s official con- 
nection with the original prepa- 
ration of Continental Currency 
in Philadelphia makes the dis- 
covery of the source of em- 
blems and mottoes in books in 
Franklin’s library in Philadel- 
phia a basis for convincing con- 
clusions. Franklin was obviously 
involved in the selection of em- 
blems and mottoes. 


Franklin was appointed to 


located in that library — 


“Example of the famous 
monishment’” Continental 
rency—with the “Fugio” sun- 
dial and the Mind Your Business 
insignia. : ge os, 


many committees, one on No- — 
vember 23, 1775, to consi the 
_ problem of what to o- 


do wit 
Who | 


“state of the Treasury” com- 
mittee appointed November 
6, 1775, or the ‘‘superintending 
of the Treasury” committee ap- 
pointed February 17, 1776, as 
these committees to a great-ex- 
tent involved financial adminis- 
tration. phat 


After Wolf’s discovery, the au- 


thor undertook a study of the 


contents of many early emblem 
books and motto listings, in- 
cluding collections at the British 
Museum library and Cambridge 
University library. The author’s 
daughter-in-law, JoAnn P. New- 
man, combed the libraries at 
Harvard University. 

The combined results to date 
as to Continental Currency are 
given in the accompanying ta- 
ble. In addition the emblems and 
mottoes used on the New York 
paper money of 177 and 1776 
and on the South Carolina pa- 
per money of 1777 (December 
23, 1776 Act) were located in 
“Emblematum Repositori 
um, (Nurnberg, 1782) by J. C. 
Weigels. 


Naturally those Continental 
Currency emblems and mottoes 
which were only applicable to 
the American Revolution could 
not be expected to be found 
previously published in that 
form, such as the 13-link device 
on the back of the fractional is- 
sue, the 13-layer pyramid on the 
face of the $50, the 13 - star 
emblem and the Confederation 
motto on the $40, and the refer- 
ence to four years of war in the 


~-motto on the $70. Yet adapta- 


tions of previously published em- 
blems and mottoes or parts of 
them were to be expected. 


Originality could only be 


‘claimed for two of the eleven in- © 


troduced in 1775, for both of the 
two introduced in 1776, for the 
one introduced in April 11, 1778, 


~ for two introduced on Septem- 


ber 26, 1778, and for four of the 
six introduced in 1779. Before 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Sag. 
Cur- | 
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Denomination Motte Translation Source 
Fractional FUGIO—MIND YOUR Time flies so Franklin creation 
(Face) BUSINESS mind your business 
Fractional AMERICAN CONGRESS es Franklin creation 
(Bach WE ARE ONE 
1 DEPRESSA RESURGIT Though erushed It Camerarius 1-58 
rises again 
2 TRIBULATIO DITAT Affliction enriches Camerarius 1-84 
Weigels p. 21, No. 7 
3 EXITUS IN DUBIO The outcome is Camerarius I-32 
EST in doubt Weigels p. 27, No, 21 
& AUT MORS AUT VITA Either death or Camerarius 1-52 
DECORA an honorable life 
§ SUSTINE VEL Either sustain yourself Camerarius 1-41 
ABSTINE or abstain _ Weigels p. 41, No. 36 
6 PERSEVERANDO By perseverance Camerarius 11-96 
Weigels p. 39, No. 21 
7 SERENABIT ft tied goog Camerarius 11-22 
3s . MAJORA MINORIBUS The large colonies Saavedra No. 61; 
CONSONANT are in harmony with Weigels p. 9, No. 16 
small colonies 
20 Vi CONCITATE Driven by hostile Elements of Camerarius 
force 1-11 & 1-17 
30 $i RECTE FACIES Hf you have lived Camerarius 1-50 
righteously : 
Back CESSANTE VENTO When the wind El 
. 3 CONQUIESCEMUS ceases we rest 18 wusapizheaps ste: 
35 HINC OPES pore comes our * . Hopkinson creation: 
i x CONFEDERATION — Hopkinson creation 
, suggested by elements 
ms in Camerarius 1-30 
a: & 11-93 
ze - 45 SIC FLORET Thus flourishes k 
=: RESPUBLICA the natioa Sunzented Tan, 
3 Camerarius {11-90 
. 50 PERENNIS Everlasting Hopkinson creation 
' 5 POST NUBILA After the clouds Weigels p. 69, No. 6 
< PHOEBUS comes the sun orn 
6 DEUS REGNAT The Lord reigns, let nson creation 
EXULTET TERRA the earth Supese by 
 ) FIAT JUSTITIA Let justice be done 53 oi. 
2% $ VIM PROCELLARUM For four years It Hopkinson 
QUADRENNIUM has withstood the Sorpested 
SUSTINUIT force of storm . “gprs to 21 
% ET IN SECULA Sipe > Panter << 
SECULORUM es 
3 FLORESCEBIT Stace 2h ai Mrene ot ae 
Table of sources compiled by the author. The Recueil d’Em- 
blemes (Paris, 1696) by Nicholas Verrien has the same emblems 
as Weigels to a great extent. The Royal Politician (London, 1700) 
has the same emblems as Saavedra. 
aie.“ 4 ees — — ———— -_~ -—~-— ee = Sa ee, Ee 


1 Sa ee Iti is “with great Pincus that 
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Master Detective Solves Mystery 


(Continued from Page 18) 


applying other facts to these 
findings a review of Frances 
i aeons claims seems time- 
ly. 

Francis Hopkinson (1737-91) 
was thoroughly educated and 
broadly experienced. He had 
capabilities as an artist, poet, 
song writer, musician, lawyer, 
essayist, economist, churchwar- 
den, educator, classicist, etc. He 
was vivacious, genteel, ingeni- 
ous, trustworthy and accurate 
according to his contemporar- 
ies. He had been a signer of the 
March 21, 1771, issue of Penn- 
sylvania bills of credit. He was 
familiar with heraldry and par- 
ticipated in designing the seals 
for the American Philosophical 
Society in 1770 and the State 
Seal of New Jersey in 1776. He 
was elected to the Continental 
Congress from New Jersey on 
June 21, 1776, and came to Phil- 
adelphia on June 28, 1776. These 
dates are significant because he 
was not even connected with the 
Continental Congress when the 
11 emblems and mottoes were 
placed on the May 10, 1775, and 
when the 2 emblems and mot- 
tees were placed on the Febru- 
ary 17, 1776, issue. Among other 
appointments he was added to 
fhe Committee on the Treasury 
on September 30, 1776, and was 
selected as Treasurer of Loans 
on July 27, 1778. 


His service in the Treasury 
department was at a time when 
nine new emblems and mottoes 
were used. It has been shown 
that two of these were taken 
from prior sources leaving sev- 
en which were newly developed. 

On May 25, 1780, Hopkinson 
sent the following letter to the 
Board of Admiralty as he was 
Commissioner of the Continental 
Wavy Board from November 18, 
Burs, until August, 1778: 


3 


I understand that my last De- 
vice of a Seal for the Board of 
Admiralty has met with your 
Honours’ Approbation. I have 
with great Readiness, upon 
several Occasions exerted my 


~ small Abilities in this Way for 


the public Service; &, as I flat- 
ter myself, to the Satisfaction 
of those I wish’d to please, viz 


The Flag of the United States 
of America 


7 Devices for the Continental 
Currency 
A Seal for the Board of Treas- 


Ornaments, Devices & 
Checks for the new Bills of Ex- 
change in Spain & Holland 

A Seal for the Ship Papers of 
the United States 

A Seal for the Board of Ad- 
miralty 

The Borders, Ornaments & 
Checks for the new Continental 
Currency now in the Press, — a 
Work of considerable Length 

A Great Seal for the United 
States of America, with a Re- 
verse. — 


For these Services I have as 
yet made no Charge, nor received 
any Recompense. I now submit 
it to your Honours’ Considera- 
tion, whether a Quarter Cask of 
the public Wine will not be a 
proper & a reasonable Re- 
ward for these Labours of Fan- 
cy and a suitable Encourage- 
ment to future Exertions of a 
like Nature. : 

I sincerely hope your Honours 
will be of this Opinion & am 
with great Respect 

Gentlemen 

Your very humble Servt 

Fra’s. Hopkinson 

In revising his list of accom- 


plishments in an effort to have — 


this bill allowed as a claim 
for $7,200 instead of wine, the 
words “7 Devices for the Con- 
tinental Currency” were clarified 
further as “Seven Devices with 
Mottoes for former Emissions of 
the Continental Currency.” The 
last of the seven emissions dat- 
ed January 14, 1779, had been 
authorized November 29, 1779, 
and thus that 1779 issue was in- 
cluded as one of the ee 
emissions”. 

The reference to ‘The Bor- 
ders, Ornaments & Checks for 
the new Continental Currency 
now in the Press” having been 
made on May 25, 1780, was to- 


the first of the state issues guar- 


anteed by the United States un- 
der the March 18, 1780, Resolu- 
tion of the Continental Con- 
gress. These issues were then 
being printed by Hall & Sellers 
in Philadelphia, who were the 
printers of all Continental Cur- 
rency. New Hampshire, Virginia 
and Massachusetts had_ already 
approved the guaranteed state 
issues on April 29, 1780, May 1, 
1780, and May 5, 1780, respec- 
tively, and five more states were 


soon to approve. On April 20, 
1780, Oliver Ellsworth and Fran- 
cis Kinloch had been authorized 
by Congress to expedite the 
preparation of the March 18, 
1780, resolution bills and having 
regulated the shape and orna- 
ments were discharged by Con- 
gress on July 3, 1780. 

‘There were many opponents 
to Hopkinson’s extensive claims 
and most of them know or could 
readily ask whether he did what 
he said he had done. His claim 
was approved by the Auditor- 
General and by the Commission- 
ers of the Chamber of Accounts, 
but side-stepped by the Board 
of Admiralty, the Board of Treas- 
ury and the Continental Con- 
gress after many deliberations. 
No one challenged it on the 
merits and thus its accuracy is 
virtually confirmed. — 

Thus a conclusion can be 
drawn that the seven devices 
Hopkinson claims he created 
are the seven new devices for 
the $35, $40, $45, $50, $60, $70 and 
$80 notes which appeared during 
the period of his membership in 
the Continental Congress and 
during the period of his official 
connection with the Treasury 
Department. These were pre- 
pared for the issues of April 11, 
1778, September 26, 1778, and 
January 14, 1779. 

By the foregoing attribution, 
Hopkinson has been effectively 
removed as an alternate for the 
originator of the Fugio and the 
13-link devices on the February 
17, 1776, fractional Continental 
Currency issue, therefore fur- 


ther positive evidence in Frank- 
-lin’s favor should be reviewed. 
Franklin had used in Poor. 


Richard’s Almanac for 1758 “In 
a Corrupt Age the Putting the 
World in Order Would Breed 
Confusion; Then e’en Mind Your 


‘ 


Own Business.” Thus the pri- 
mary idea for the Fugio motto 


had been used by him. The 


cliche that time flies was well 
‘known then by almost. everyone. — 


Franklin during 1776, and in 
spite-of his age, was still capa- 
ble of bubbling out mottoes of 
the Poor Richard type as shown 
by his letters on coinage written 
from France in 1779 suggesting 
many more mottoes to be placed 


on proposed copper coinage. The — 


use of a combination of words 
and objects for a message was 
a technique previously used by 
Franklin in the rebus, ‘“The Art 
of Making Money Plenty in Ev- 
ery Man’s Pocket.” 

Franklin had long experience 
in the preparation, of paper 
money for the individual] colon- 
ies from 1723 through 1764 and 
had planned some of their insig- 
nia, such as the nature prints 
which he invented. 

Franklin was a sincere advo- 
cate of forming a stronger 
union between the individual col- 
onies and expressed that thought 
with expressions such as, “Join 
or die’, “Our safety depends on 
our union,” and “a cask of thir- 
teen stout staves without a sin- 
gle hoop to hold them together.” 


The striking distinction in the ~ 


originality-and style of the Fu- 

gio and the 13 - link devices 
at the classical and Latin- 
ized emblems and mottoes used 
for the original 11 emblems 
shows a creator at work rather 


than a copyist. If there had not ' 


been an /emergency Franklin 
would probably have liked to 
create original mottoes for each 
of the May 10, 1775, issue. 
Franklin’s official connection 
with Continental Currency is- 
sues began on June 23, 1775, 
as heretofore pointed out a nd 
must have ended on or before 
he left for Paris in November, 
1776, after his appointment as U. 
S. Commissioner to France. 
Franklin was not in America 


when the devices attributed to - 


Nuremburg Coin 


Hobby horse is fhe name given 
to both a square silver and a 
gold Bigs struck in Nuremburg 
in E 


This $3 Continental Currency bill shows another emblem and 
motto copied from the Camerarius Emblem Book. 


Hopkinson were created and 
Hopkinson was not in the Con- 
tinental Congress when the. de- 
vices on the May 10, 1775, issue 
(first authorized on June 22, 
1775) or the February 17, 1776, 
fractional issue were created. 

If circumstantial evidence be- 
yond a reasonable doubt is ac- 
ceptable, then Franklin is the~ 
creator of the Fugio and 13-link 
devices on Continental Curren- 
cy. Franklin can therefore be 
acknowledged as the originator 
of the design of the first offi- 
cial coin of the United States 
(the 1787 Fugio cent) and the 
first pattern coin of the Unit- 
ed States (the 1776 Continental 
Currency Coinage). The intui- 
tion that so many numismatists 
had in calling the 1787 Fugio 
cent, the Franklin cent, appears 
fully justified. 

The artists who cut the blocks 
from which design portions of 
Continental Currency were cast 
are as yet only to a minor de- 
gree identified. The records 
show that on October 10, 1775, 
David Rittenhouse collected $48 
for ‘36 cutts’ which must 
have been for four borders for 
each of the nine denominations 
having border cuts.in the first 
issue. The workmanship may not 

arily have been 


Rittenhouse and the engraving — 
of the emblem cuts was not in- 
cluded. James Smither of Phil- 
adelphia apparently did some or 
all of the engraving’ as William 
Dunlap who was acquainted with 
the artists of the period stated 
subsequently that Smither had 
done the work. Such work - by 
Smither had to be completed be- 
fore his Tory feelings caused 
him to counterfeit Continental 
Currency and to be charged 
with treason. The Fugio and 13- 


that of. cee 


link designs are identified on the 
1776 Continental Currency coin- 
age with the initials EG and 
that engraver has been identi- 
fied as Elisha Gallaudet. 

The only engraver who par 
ticipated officially was a con 
victed counterfeiter, Henry Daw- 
kins of New York. Dawkins had 
engraved plates to counterfeit 
the May 10, 1775, Continental 
Currency $30 bill, the May 10, 
1775, Connecticut 40 shilling bill 
and the December 7, 1775, Mas- 
sachusetts 42 shilling bill. Yet 
he was hired by officials of the 
Continental Congress to engrave 
the border cuts for the face.as 
well as the panel surrounding 
the emblem on the back of the 
various denominations of the 
State issues guaranteed by the 
United States under the March 
18, 1780, Resolution of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

In addition he modified some 
border cuts previously used on 
the face of the January 14, 1779 
Continental Currency issue s@ 


that they could be reused on the - a 


back of those guaranteed state 
issues of 1780. The modification 
consisted 
changing the denomination in- 


signia on the ten denominations — ¥* 


of ihe 1779 issue tho Genet did n 


“How Bont “more of the pe ae 


graving any of the above artists 
did or whether any other artists 
participated is left to future re- 
search. In any event the artists 
were artisans and not the cre 
ators of the designs. 

Franklin is entitled to the 
credit for original designs dur- 
ing the 1775-76 period and Hop- 
kinson is entitled to the credit 


for the original designs = 
the 1778-79 period. 


Expiration Date Nears. 
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For ANA’s 

The American Numismatic As- 

sociation announced members 
may purchase “The Best of The 
Numismatist,” for $2.75 each, for 
the four volume set. Expiration 
date of this offer will be De- 
cember 31, 1966. 
_ ‘When issued in 1960, they were 
offered to members at the same 
price, reduced from the regular 
price of $3.75. 

Experts selected the best ar- 
ticles written by authorities on 
numismatics and published in the 
official magazine over a period 
of 72 years. These selections, 


Youth Luckily 
Misses Tackle ; 


Vincent “Terry” Guerrero of 
Omaha, Neb., missed a tackle 
recently in a sandlot football 
game, but as he kay on the 

he uncovered a silver 
shekel, struck in Tyre (Phoe- 
nicia) between 125 B. C. and 
100 A. D. 


He gave the coin to his fa- 
ther, who after carrying the 
coin in his pocket for a couple 
of months, looked through some 
coin books when he happened 
to be in a library. There he dis- 
covered what the piece was. 


The footballers’ father is now 
trying to find out how much the 
coin is worth. 


‘Best’? Offer 


profusely illustrated and group- 
ed in four books, offer an ex- 
cellent library of numismatic 
knowledge. 

The first book, on U. S. coins 
generally and specifically, and 
on coin collecting in general, has 
a total of 308 pages. The second 
has articles on U. S, paper mon- 
ey, tokens, medals and miscel- 
laneous in its 320 pages. 

Books three and four each 
have 320 pages to cover ancient 
and medieval coins, and the ex- 
tensive field of modern foreign 
coinage, respectively. The books 
have uniform library type bind-— 
dings. — 

Regularly available at $3.75 
each, from dealers, and book 
stores, members only may send 
orders and remittance at $2.% 
each for books wanted to: Ameri 
can Numismatic Association, P. 
O. Box 2366, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 80901. State the subject 
matter of books wanted. Ship- 
ment will be made by Whit- 
man Publishing Co. 


Ohioan Notes Find 
Dr. James R. Meyers, Middie- 


by the U.S.S.R. commemorating © 
the 20th anniversary of victory 
over Nazi Germany in circula- 
tion during a visit to Moscow. 
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